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be adjusted for sound, the glottis respiratoria must be so
closed that no air can escape through it. This cannot
be effected by the rigid walls formed by the plate of the
cricoid cartilage and the bases of the arytenoid cartilages
of the glottis respiratoria itself; the means of closing it
is found elsewhere, and indeed in the form of the ary-
tenoid cartilages themselves, by which the object is
attained in the simplest manner.

The arytenoid cartilage rises, as we have already
observed, as a triangular pyramid upon the base, the
action of which has also been described. The internal
lateral surface is free, and situated directly opposite the
internal surface of the corresponding cartilage; thus the
current of air issuing from the glottis respiratoria must
pass between these two surfaces. As, however, the two
posterior, vertical edges of these surfaces are so con-
nected by a transverse muscle, which will presently be
described, that the intermediary space is entirely filled
up, the two cartilages form with these walls a kind of
channel or groove, into which the air passes upon
issuing from the glottis respiratoria. This channel is
not, however, of the same depth throughout, but from
the triangular shape of the cartilaginous walls becomes
shallower as it ascends, disappearing entirely at the apex
of the arytenoid cartilage. The action of those muscles
by which the glottis is adjusted is, however, such that
not only the anterior angles of the bases, but the anterior
margins of both arytenoid cartilages, are brought into
contact with each other. By this means the above-
mentioned groove is closed; the passage of air through
the glottis respiratoria is, therefore, entirely stopped, and
it is all forced to pass through the glottis vocalis.

The contact between the two arytenoid cartilages is
rendered more intimate, and the obstruction, therefore,